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iw IS GOOD NEWS that Their Majesties’ 
holiday on Deeside is to be prolonged till the 
middle of October. After the strenuous months 
of ceremony and function since the beginning of 
May no one can be more in need of a long haijday 
than the King and Queen. No holiday can be 
for them, of course, quite so carefree as that in 
which the ordinary private individual is ahbie to 
indulge, for wherever Their Majesties may happen 
to be, their State business has still to be c&rried 
on in the perusal and consideration of ‘ficial 
papers and despatches and in the signing 01 -Jocu- 
ments. But it is essential that Their Mzjesties 
should have as a complete rest as the more urgent 
demands of State duty may allow, and it will be 
the wish of every one of their subjects ‘that this 
their first holiday in Scotland as King and Queen 
will be a thoroughly enjoyable and bracing one. 


HE ANTICS of the Mandates Commsssion at 
Geneva during the past week would have been 
exceedingly funny if they had not been also 
extremely irritating. This Commission, of course, 
is mainly composed of nationals of countries which 
do not boast possession of Mandates themselves. 


| Consequently its members take a cheerful delight 
supervising ’’ administrations for which their 


own countries have no responsibility and about 
the problems of which they have nothing but the 
scantiest paper knowledge. Naturally the arrival 
of Britain’s Colonial Secretary at Geneva with the 
Palestine Commission’s plan and the House of 
Commons’ verdict upon it presented a wlorious 
opportunity to this irresponsible body to »xercise 
its talents for making trouble. It was asked by Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore to expedite its consideration of the 
Partition plan and make its report to the League 
Council as soon as possible. Instead of doing this 
the Mandates Commission settled down happily to 
the task of showing up the mistakes of 

administration in Palestine, both Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
and a former Chief Secretary to the Palestine 
Government being subjected to gruelling cross- 
~xaminations, obviously intended to demonstrate 
how signally Britain had failed to preserve peace 
and order in this much-troubled land. As migh: 
have been expected, this attitude on the part of tne 
Mandates Commission has encouraged Jewish nd 
Arab protagonists to keep the pot of agitation 


boiling. Geneva has been the cause to us, im all 
conscience, of enough humiliation and anxiety in 

the past year or two. Is it not high time that our 
Government realised the folly of submitting any 

further to its dictates and ‘‘ supervision "’ ? 


GIR JOHN RUSSELL, Director of the 

Rothamsted Experimental station, left London 
at the end of last week on a visit to Russia. His 
object is to study the progress agriculture has 
made under the Soviet régime in the seven years 
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that have elapsed since he was last in the country. 
His tour of investigation is to be a wide one, 
including visits to Georgia and Armenia as well as 
to the main agricultural areas in central Russia. 
The Soviet Government have offered him every 
facility in making his inquiry and have promised 
to allow him opportunities to talk freely with the 
peasants. Doubtless there will be for his benefit 
the familiar gatherings of enthusiastic peasants 
overflowing with gratitude to Comrade Stalin for 
all the boons conferred on them. Doubtless, too, 
Sir John will be subjected to other forms of Com- 
munist ‘‘ eyewash.’’ But it should be rather 
difficult to deceive an agricultural expert of Sir 
John’s standing and reputation, and quite possibly 
as the result of wholesale autocratic experiment 
and research in agriculture, with the human factor 
at a discount, Russia may have something to teach 
us—if only what mistakes to avoid in our own 
future agricultural planning. What light on that 
topic Sir John’s experiences in Russia will be able 
to shed we shall be in a better position to know 
when he returns to open the British Association 


discussion at Nottingham on ‘‘ Planning the land 
of Britain.” 


WINDMILLS AND MARTELLO TOWERS 
still remain among us and one is glad to 

learn that there are public-spirited individuals who 
make it their business to see that some at least of 
these ‘‘ ancient monuments ’’ are duly preserved. 
During the past year the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings succeeded in saving and 
in putting in order twelve of the 1,000 windmills 
that-are to be found scattered about in various 
_parts of the country. The preservation of these 
ancient relics of the past is to be welcomed on both 
esthetic and historical grounds. They are a 
picturesque addition to the landscape and their 
presence should help to remind both our people 
and our politicians that the windmills belonged to 


*- an age when Britain was far more self-supporting 


in the way of food than she is to-day and that the 
fear of invasion is not, as some of our pacifists 
would argue, the nightmare of a latterday 
hysterical generation, but was seriously enter- 
tained over a hundred years ago when the Martello 
Towers were erected as a defence against the 
the landing of a hostile force. 


O-DAY BRITAIN IS FAR more liable to 

sudden attack and overwhelming catastrophe 
than she ever was in the old windmill, Martello 
Tower era, and the Government has recognised 
this fact by embarking upon a lavish expenditure 
on defensive armaments. But, as Sir William 
Beveridge has recently pointed out in a letter to 
the Times, there are certain important aspects of 
defence that are in danger of being continually 
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shelved and neglected. There is, first of all, the 
question of adequate supplies of stored food to 
meet emergency. ‘Then there is the matter of air- 
raid precautions for the general population. And 
finally there is the problem of strategic dis- 
advantages of an excessive concentration of 
population and industry in the south-eastern 
corner of England. All these matters have been 
under Government consideration for at least 
eighteen months. It has had the best of expert 
advice on the first question—without any apparent 
results. On the second the necessary preparations 
have been held up by rather futile haggling over 
the costs with municipal authority. On the third 
the only decision arrived at has been the typical 
politician one of handing over the problem to a 
Royal Commission. Not a very creditable record 
surely for a Government with a vast majority only 
too ready to support vigorous action on its part! 


HE SPORTING WORLD has its curiosities 

and not infrequently the edicts of those in 
authority are quite beyond the comprehension of 
the average man in the street. Amateurism in 
sport has long been subject to rules and regula- 
tions which necessitate, so it seems, the constant 
“* straining at gnats ’’ while ‘‘swallowing camels.”’ 
Not everyone, moreover, can understand why 
amateurs and professionals can play together or 
against one another in cricket with the full 
approval of Olympus and yet the suggestion of an 
open tournament in lawn tennis should be com- 
pletely taboo. And now there is this strange dis- 
pute as to whether the fight between Tommy Farr, 
British champion, and Joe Louis, American holder 
of the world heavy-weight boxing title, should be 
regarded as a world championship or merely as an 
“‘eliminator.’’ The British Boxing Board holds 
resolutely to the latter opinion, while the American 
Board is with equal determination treating the 
fight as a world championship. And to add to 
the confusion the National Sporting Club has 
decided to award its gold belt to the winner, the 
Manager of the Club, Mr. John Harding, explain- 
ing to an interviewer before his departure for New 
York his own rather peculiar position. ‘‘ I am,” 
he said, ‘‘ a member of the Board of Control and 
so, from that point of view, I have to abide by their 
decision, but as a private individual and as 
Manager of the National Sporting Club I consider 
it will be a championship fight. The N.S.C. have 
no doubts about the matter or they would not be 
offering the belt as a prize.” If Farr wins on 
August 26, as every Briton must hope he will, the 
British Board’s fiat will still be against his 
championship claims. But will this, one wonders, 
make very much difference to him ? 


(THE REVIVAL of Mr. Sean O’Casey’s tragi- 

comedy, juno and the Paycock, at the 
Haymarket might suggest a parody of the old 
soldiers’ theme—old favourites never die. And 
while this play can command a cast made up of 
such acting talent as that represented by Sara 
Allgood, Maire O'Neill, Kitty Kirwan, Vera 
Cook, Arthur Sinclair, John Irwin and Tony 
Quinn—nearly all of whom have a long associa- 


tion with their respective parts—it is not likely 
ever ‘‘ to fade away.’’ The only pity of the present 
revival is that it is limited to a period of one 
month, 


Mest OF THE LONDON cinemas have been 


in the doldrums latterly, partly no doubt as f 


the result of the excessive heat. But A Day at the 
Races at the Empire, which incidentally manages 


to keep itself cool and comfortable, has been attract. | 
ing large audiences, highly appreciative of the | 
riotous entertainment provided by the excrutiatingly | 


funny Marx Brothers. The Elephant Boy at the 
Polytechnic is also another film that is proving 


very popular, being an excellent reproduction of f 
Rudyard Kipling’s famous story. Only two new | 


films are being shown this week, and neither of 
them is of much importance. 


the old theme of the employer and the secretary— 
only this time it is the secretary, played by Doris 
Nolan, who falls in love with her employer, John 
Boles. The latter is rather heavy for this flimsy 


stuff. The second, Slave Ship, at the Regal, isa | 


melodrama which has slave-dealing for its subject, 
but there is altogether too much sentimentality 
oozing out of this terrible tale. Warner Baxter 
plays the villainous skipper, Wallace Beery the 


more villainous mate, and Joseph Schildkraut the 
most villainous agent. Elizabeth Allan is the pure 


young thing. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL to University isa 


big jump in a young man’s life and. a corres 
pondent who complains in a letter to The Times 
that the jump is a little too big and that it ought to 


be the University authorities’ business to supervise | 


more closely than they are accustomed to do the 
activities of the undergraduates is not by any 
means the first parent or guardian to voice this 
grievance. Indeed, he admits that the conditions 
about which he complains have existed for fifty 
years or more. He could have extended the period 
to centuries without the risk of exaggeration, for it 


would not be difficult to discover parallels to his 


letter in the epistolary documents of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century writers. But when he accuses 
the Universities of not changing with the chang- 
ing times he rather misses the point that one of the 


chief benefits of University life is its education in 7 
It is true, of © 
course, that ‘‘ the distractions put in a boy’s way — 


self-reliance and self-discipline. 


to-day are far more numerous than was the cas 
in the last generation,”’ and the greater the tempt 


tions, the more easy for youth to succumb to them. | 


But those temptations will be there whether 4 
youth goes to the University or not, and attempls 
on the part of age to keep youth in leading strings 
has never proved much of a success.  Certait 
youths entering on manhood may be ill-suited by 
character and temperament for the greater freedom 
of University life; the remedy is to keep or remove 
them from it not to submit a whole body of les 
incorrigible undergraduates to a grandmotherly 


supervision which will do them more harm that _ 


good and which they will have every reas 
bitterly to resent, 


The first, As Good 
as Married, which is at the New Gallery, runs on | 
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Leading Articles 


“TOUT COMPRENDRE ” 


HE exchange of journalistic courtesies which 
is proceeding at the moment between Germany 
and this country seems decidedly unfortunate, since 
good relations between the two peoples are vital 
to European peace. Three German Correspon- 
dents in London have been informed that the 
British Government no longer regard their 
presence as desirable. They have been free to 
write exactly what they liked about us, and no 
complaint is made as to their dispatches. The 
authorities have made it clear that the refusal to 
extend their permits has no connection with their 
journalism, but is due to certain other activities. 
The nature of these undefined activities it is not 
difficult to guess. In Germany the expulsion of 
foreign Correspondents who criticise the régime 
has become almost a matter of routine. Eighteen 
members of the Foreign Press Association of 
Berlin have been invited to leave the Fatherland, 
and representatives of the Daily Telegraph, the 
Morning Post and the Daily Express—not one 
would have thought very subversive newspapers— 
have been among the sufferers. In the circum- 
stances the German Government might have been 
wise to accept the action of our authorities without 
too much ado, particularly as one of the expelled 
journalists underwent a similar misfortune in 
Fascist Italy. Moreover, it is probable that the 
publication of the reasons for the British Govern- 
ment’s action is not desired in Berlin. However, 
the Germans have always been famous for an 
extreme sensitiveness to slights, real or imagined, 
which they themselves inflict on others without the 
smallest consideration for their feelings. 


On this occasion they seem to have mounted 
their high horse with extreme dignity and a com- 
plete air of innocence. The German authorities, 
says the official German News Agency, “‘ did not 
disguise the fact that the British measure had 
made the most painful impression upon them.”’ 
One does not remember that our authorities were 
seized with any such agonising pangs when similar 
action was taken against British subjects without 
any suggestion that their removal was demanded 
for activities unconnected with their profession. 
This “painful impression’’ calls for a reprisal, 
almost a dental extraction. So it appears that the 
ache can only be assuaged by the departure from 
Berlin of The Times’ very able and experienced 
Correspondent, Mr. Norman Ebbutt, whose habit 
of telling the truth has been found inconvenient. 

e Times very properly announces that there can 
be no question of replacing Mr. Ebbutt by a more 
amenable Correspondent. 


From this controversy there arises one problem. 

Vhat is a Foreign Correspondent and what are 
his duties towards his paper and himself? Multi- 
tudes of well-meaning folk—neither The Times 
nor Mr. Lansbury are quite guiltless in this matter 
—assert that the better countries know one another, 
the better they will love one another. From one 


point of view this contention is admirable. From 
another it is the source of all war. ‘‘ Tout com- 
prendre c’est tout pardonner’’ is a phrase which 
Mme. de Staél did not write exactly in this form, 
though she must have used it in conversation, but 
it abides as a fundamental truth. Those who want 
people to suffer for their evil deeds do not like the 
idea of an all-understanding God pardoning all 
things, but perhaps hereafter they will be glad to 
find that Mme. de Staél was right. Eschatology 
apart, there is an alarming complement to this 
dictum. A little knowledge is dangerous. T. H. 
Huxley cheerily swept away this objection with the 
inquiry, if that is so, where is the man who has 
so much as to be out of danger? And to that we 
may with equal gaiety reply to the last of 
the Stoics that no man is out of danger, 
but that every man who has lived in foreign 
countries as though they were his home knows 
that there is a Plimsoll line of comprehension. 
Below that line the sojourner abroad has neither 
sympathy with nor understanding of the odd 
whimsies which are so dear to the people with 
whom he is living and which are so utterly 
ridiculous to the equally ridiculous caprices of his 
home. Above that line a man may so identify 
himself with his accidental environment that he 
denies the truth in which he was born. 


Not very long ago many newspapers of the 
United States were struck with a lightning flash 
of intelligence that their Correspondents in 
London were becoming altogether too English. 
They were too happy in the country of their adop- 
tion to tell the truth about it. The result was an 
upheaval. Men who knew nothing about this 
country were sent over here to take the place of 
journalists who had absorbed its point of view. 
It is quite possible that the change has been 
pecuniarily justified from the point of view of circu- 
lation, but one may doubt if it has made for a 
better understanding between this country and the 
U.S.A. A half knowledge of another people is 
pure damnation. The foreigner detests their virtues 
and their vices with equal exaggeration, because 
he has not the remotest idea why they are so good 
and so bad—why their scale of values is so 
different from his own. 


The German Correspondent in this country has 
regularly to be sent back to Berlin to be re-inflated 
like a motor tyre. He is apt to get flabby in these 
surroundings, where no one gives two hoots what 
he thinks, says or writes so long as he keeps within 
the limits of the law. It would be a terrible thing 
if he were eventually to understand the English 
people. One can imagine the horror of the bar- 
barians who attacked and eventually destroyed 
the civilisation of the Roman Empire when some 
of their leaders were led astray by the discovery 
that neither Goth nor Hun nor any Nordic could 
even challenge the constructive work of Rome. 


There was a time when journalists boldly 
announced that they were the prophets and 
teachers of this age. Time has reduced that boast 
to absurdity. Isaiah had neither Government nor 
proprietor to sub-edit his poetic cry for justice. 
Yet the business of writing, the manipulation of 
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words, is singularly tricky. Somehow or other 
the skilled journalist may give his reader a sub- 
conscious notion of what he is aiming at, despite 
all the censorships in the world. It is better to 
have a just critic who knows the weaknesses of 
the country in which he is sojourning than an 
admiring ignoramus. It would be just silly if 
Great Britain and Germany were to start on a 
competition of expelling Correspondents. The 
idea is preposterous, because Herr Hitler is a man 
of commonsense, and he must know that more than 
five times as many German journalists are provid- 
ing their readers with news about Great Britain 
as they see it than British journalists are providing 
an unexcited public with information from Berlin. 


FOLLY AND FILIBUSTERS 


[T' would be impossible to guess how many more 

merchantmen and even warships belonging to 
so many so-called powers may be bombed, bom- 
barded, searched, captured or scuttled off the coasts 
of Spain before anything really serious happens. 
Meanwhile, what was at first possibly tragic, 
probably important, and certainly sensational, is 
becoming farcical, 


The latest warlike exploits which have been 
enacted with a splendid impartiality against a 
British, French and Italian ship, have caused the 
ordinary observer to wonder what the dickens is 
happening. It might be fantastic, but not too 
utterly fantastic, to imagine that one of those gay 
adventurers who make the fortunes of novelists is 
at work. This young gentleman, who is clearly a 
native of Ruritania, has conceived the brilliant 
notion of showing up Blanco Posnet. He has 
observed the futility of Government, whatever form 
it takes; he has plumbed the follies of human 
nature and has discovered that potentates and 
foreign ministers and admirals and generals are 
often compounded of bunkum and that the methods 
of great powers in dealing with their own affairs 
and those of others are founded on bluff. 

So, setting out in the spirit of Don Quixote, he 
has said to himself that with the help of a few 
friends who share with him a peculiar sense of 
humour, and some skill as pilots, together with 
none as bombers and gunners, he can and will 
make the pompous and civilised world look foolish. 
Thus he has gone out into the skies and dropped 
bombs on all these ships so as to drop bombshells 
in the chancelleries of Europe. He knew before 
he started that Valencia or Franco would be debited 
with his misdeeds and that their real authorship 
would infallibly be traced either to Moscow or to 
Berlin or Rome according to the political opinions 
of the individual who was considering these 
“* outrages.”’ 


This theory is admittedly fantastic, although it 
would account for a series of air attacks which are 
otherwise difficult to explain. | Without such a 
theory we must suppose either that the Valencia 
Government wants to pick a quarrel with France 
or that Franco wants to pick a quarrel with Italy or 
that the probably foreign airmen employed by both 
the Spanish combatants are so hopelessly incompe- 
tent that they cannot bomb accurately from a low 


height or even score hits with a machine gun 
against a crew trying to launch a boat. 


Now if this were to be the explanation, we might 
all of us sleep rather more quietly in our beds, 
because the next war, so far as the air was con. 
cerned, would be more like Guy Fawkes day than 
the real thing and, as was often the experience of 
anti-aircraft gunners in the last war, we should 
only need to become the target in order to be 
perfectly safe. 


Admittedly, however, none of these explanations 
is really satisfactory. Nor is the conduct of any 
government concerned. The British Government 
is understood to have said once more, though not 
too loudly, that if persons of any other nationality 
insist on molesting British ships and sailors going 
about their lawful occasions outside territorial 
waters the Admiralty will really have to consider 
whether they do not give the next bandit quite a 
sharp knock on the nose. God knows that no sane 
Englishman wants any sort of war, much less a war 
for any cause so ridiculous as those which have 
presented themselves. But it is not easy to believe 
that the drastic assertion of its authority in defence 
of law and order and its own nationals by the most 
powerful Navy in all the world would provol2 any 
sort of war. 


Meanwhile, evidence, so far as it goes, seems to 
point to General Franco and his assistants as 
responsible for the attacks. It may be that the air 
aces who fly under his banner are so little skilled 


in distinguishing one ship from another that they — 


made these ludicrous mistakes and that they 
really imagined themselves to be harassing the 
cargo ships and the cruisers of Republican Spain. 
Even so, it would be reasonable to suppose that 
General Franco would by this time have got his air 
force so well in hand that no such provocation could 
possibly be offered. These are not at all the first 
of such incidents and it might be supposed that, in 
General Franco’s estimation, enough trouble had 
been caused and enough risk had been run already. 
The theory of ineptitude is a quite inadequate 
excuse and attacks on British shipping make it 
extremely difficult for those whose _ political 
opinions coincide much more nearly with those of 
General Franco than with those of Valencia to 
exert any sort of influence on the minds of this 
country, 


Mussolini, both by deed and by word, has stung 
England into a great resentment and Hitler keeps 
on doing silly things like the fuss over the German 
journatists. If, on top of all this, their mutval 
protégé, General Franco is to drop his silly bombs 
on British ships it will be quite useless to talk 
appeasement and reconciliation or to hope that by 
some drawing together of Germany, Italy and 
France, through the moderating influence of Great 
Britain, some sanity and hope of peace may be 
brought back to a crazy and distracted world. 


We should very much like to discover that our 
accentric filibuster were a reality and that he had 
succeeded in dissipating the bubble of the vanity 
and vainglory of the world’s Great Ones. If he's 
not, let us pray for a downpour to cool the heads 
of a great number of silly idiots, 
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IN PRAISE OF WINE 


He philosopher strives to discover the reality 

of things as they are under the mask of things 
as they seem, and to introduce order and signifi- 
cance into the meaningless chaos of the external 
world. To this hopeless quest every thinking man 
is vowed from birth, and every wine-lover knows 
that those rare and glorious moments when for an 
instant the key to the riddle of the universe seems 
almost within our grasp are often the gift of 
Bacchus. If there has ever been a teetotaller, to 
whom the vision has been vouchsafed, he must 
have been a poet or prophet, and true poets 
and prophets have always found inspiration in the 
fermented juice of the grape. 


At this point I would ask the reader to establish 
avery important distinction, the difference between 
alcohol and wine. It is the charm of alcohol, 
sometimes the fatal charm, that it releases the 
drinker for a time from the Wheel of Things. Its 
moderate use is very right, proper and healthy, 
and there is no conceivable reason for depriving 
the better part of mankind from its pleasure and 
relief, merely because some men are foolish 
enough to convert its charm into a poison. There 
is alcohol in wine, and a part of its delight 
depends upon that alcohol, but only a part. The 
broad difference between wine and alcohol is that 
alcohol is a chemical composition concerning 
which the scientist is qualified to speak with 
authority, while wine is a living organism with a 
strong zsthetic appeal, about which science knows 
very little. 


From time to time doctors have carried out 
experiments as to the effects of alcohol on the 
human body and constitution, and their observa- 
tions are of great interest, so long as it is 
remembered that a mixture of pure alcohol and 
distilled water represents the beverage of no known 
human race. It is instructive to consider the 
effects of alcohol, but those effects vary greatly 
with the constituents that are combined with it in 
wine or an old cognac. Pure alcohol and water 
has been shown not to be the best beverage to train 
on, but some of the people remarkable for 
endurance, the Portuguese for instance, are 
habitual wine-drinkers. 


No one who has been up country during the 
Douro vintage can fail to have been struck by the 
amazing resistance to fatigue displayed by the 
peasant. The vineyards grow on the precipitous 
slopes of the hills that rise above the river, and 
they can only be approached by rugged headlong 
mountain paths. Terrace rises above terrace on 
Sheer walls higher than a man, and every grape 
picked has to be carried down the rough precarious 
Steps afforded by jutting stones. The vintagers 
tun gaily up and down with baskets containing 
132 pounds of grapes on their backs; they think 
nothing of bounding over rocks, thus laden, for a 
mile or so, and are ready to keep up their 
unwearied sure-footed trot for uncounted hours, 
finding refreshment not in sleep but in dancing 
through the night. In those primitive regions, 
Provisions required for the increased population 
at the time of the vintage must be brought over the 


mountains from great distances on the human back, 
and runners, weighed down with heavy burdens, 
perform feats far beyond the powers of the profes- 
sional athlete. All these men drink the rough 
country wine, consumo, and plenty of it. It has 
the same effect upon them as the pinard had upon 
the French poilu. 

The opponents of alcohol, the fanatic worship- 
pers of the ugly fetish of Prohibition, pronounce it 
accursed, because it tends to remove inhibitions 
and to deaden the critical faculties. They do not 
trouble to inquire whether with a majority of folk 
such a relaxation of conventional timidity and 
shyness, the tempering of a pusillanimous caution 
with courage to aim at the stars, the lulling to rest 
of the spirit of carping, niggardly criticism which 
is the enemy of all great achievement does not 
come as a precious gift of intellectual freedom. 
They have never learned that it is good for a man 
to give himself away, that there can be no true 
friendship where secret thoughts are hidden away 
in a fortress of iron reserve. Doubtless it is wise 
for those whose secret minds are turned to selfish- 
ness and the swindling of their neighbours to 
abstain from alcohol, and the brazen-faced and 
boastful who are cocksure of their virtues and 
intelligence have no need of its divine encourage- 
ment. Of such stuff are made the leaders of the 
Prohibition movement. Those who cherish guilty 
secrets fear alcohol with reason, since its influence 
might lead them to salutary confession. As for 
wine, they are unworthy of its nobility, and not 
a drop should be wasted on their withered palates. 

H.W.A. 
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Books of The Day 


EMPIRE AND DEFENCE 


IR NORMAN ANGELL as a writer has one 
inestimable gift: that of lucid and persuasive 
exposition, and in his books and his letters to the 
Press he makes use of that gift to great effect. His 
very earnestness in argument has a captivating 
quality. But to those who take the trouble care- 
fully to analyse his argument the paradox may be 
presented that clarity of expression does not 
necessarily denote continuous clarity of thought. 

In his latest book ‘‘The Defence of the Empire’’ 
(Hamish Hamilton, 6s.) Sir Norman begins by 
demonstrating quite fairly and conclusively that 
latterday imperialism is much misunderstood and 
that the British Empire is not what the foreigner 
is so apt to imagine it is, an enormous territorial 
estate “‘possessed ’’ and controlled by England at 
its centre. ‘‘Much attention,’ he says, ‘‘has been 
directed to exposing the capitalist roots of imperial- 
ism. Very little attempt seems to have been made 
to explain, in terms of economic motive, the 
capitalist retirement from imperialism, the process 
by which vast territories like Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, the Cape, the Philippine Islands 
have passed out of the control of the imperial 
powers which originally conquered them, have 
ceased to be in matters economic imperial 
territory and have become economically inde- 
pendent States. Arrangements like those made 
at Ottawa are not in the nature of privileges 
imposed upon reluctant subject-provinces by 
an imperial centre in London for the benefit 
of the mother country, in the manner of 
the sixteenth century Spanish Empire, but are 
bargains made between equally sovereign nations, 
in which the Dominion of Great Britain does not 
necessarily come off best.’’ Yet, he goes on to 
point out, in one important respect, that of mutual 
defence, the whole Empire, despite its looseness of 
organisation—too loose as he thinks—is completely 
united. ‘‘ Despite the continual insistence by the 
Dominions upon their right to stay out of any war 
upon which other Dominions—notably _ the 
Dominion of Great Britain—may engage, the obli- 
gations of mutual assistance, much less formal 
than those entered into at Geneva, are in political 
fact much more real . . . If one of the Dominions 
were attacked—Australia, say, by Japan—the 
Empire as a whole would come to the aid of the 
threatened Dominion.”’ 

In the Empire, thus constituted and motivated, 
Sir Norman sees the germs of a possible defensive 
international organisation (based on the principles 
that ‘‘ an attack on one is an attack on all’ and 
that all disputes are to be submitted to third-party 
arbitration) and here he appears to be guilty of a 
certain confusion of thought. Obviously such 
unity as the Empire possesses is the result both of 
historical association and of a sentiment born of 
community in interests and ideals. For the kind of 
Grand Alliance which he suggests to take the place 
of a much discredited League of Nations and 
preserve the peace of the world there would be no 


such unifying sentiment at work and every possj- 
bility of divergent interests. Again one gathers 
from some parts of his book that this Grand 
Alliance (of the British Empire, France, Russia 
and Czechoslovakia to begin with) would be 
directed towards saving democracy from Fascism 
and yet it is later designed also to include the 
Fascist Powers if only they will agree to abide by 
the Alliance’s principles. British foreign policy in 
the last few years, many people would be inclined 
to agree with Sir Norman, has not been conspicu- 
ously successful. But our rather inglorious 
‘* retreats ’? have been due mainly to two causes: 
an unfortunate obsession over preserving a useless 
League and an even more unfortunate neglect of 
our own defensive armaments. A strong Britain 
and a strong Empire, ready to meet all the 
emergencies in which they might be involved even 
against their own pacific inclinations, would have 
a far greater influence in preserving the peace of 
the world than either a reorganised League or a 
Grand Alliance whose very existence might easily 
be provocative of war. 


BRITAIN AND SOUTH AFRICA 


Dr. C. W. de Kiewiet has done excellent work 
as a historian in removing many misconceptions of 
British policy in the troublous nineteenth century 
era in South Africa. In his previous book 
‘* British Colonial Policy and the South African 
Republics 1848-1872 ’’ he showed that the policy 
of the Colonial Office was governed and actuated 
by many other considerations than those of 
British and Dutch rivalry and stressed in particular 
the importance of the native question. In his new 
book *‘ The Imperial Factor in South Africa: A 
Study in Politics and Economics ’’ (Cambridge 
University Press, 15s.) he pursues the same line of 
argument, which he incidentally reinforces by 
constant reference to the Colonial Office Depart- 
mental minutes he has consulted in the Record 
Office. 

The period he has selected is that between 187) 
and 1890. These twenty years were eventful ones 
for South Africa. They witnessed the grant of 
responsible Government to Cape Colony, the 
formulation and failure of ord Carnarvon's 
Confederation policy, the annexation and surrender 
of the Transvaal (after defeats at Bronkhorspruit 
and Majuba), Zulu and other native wars, the 


establishment of the Basutoland Protectorate and © 


the discovery and development of the Kimberley 
diamond mines. The Colonial Office was respon- 
sible for many grievous mistakes in action and for 
serious misunderstanding of the conditions with 
which it attempted to deal. But in no single 
instance could it be fairly charged with the sinister 
or mean motives sometimes ascribed to it. The 
fact is the one great desire in England was to cut 
down our commitments in South Africa, but that 
was rendered impossible by the absence of any 
single central authority to take over our imperial 
responsibilities. _ Carnarvon’s confederation plan 
was designed for this purpose, but it failed because 
the time was not ripe for the change contemplated. 
Dr. de Kiewiet, through his painstaking researches 
in the Record office, sheds a great deal of much- 
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needed light on the many controversies of this 
period and his book should also not be without its 
lessons for another era when the central authority 
that Carnarvon visualised is in being and the native 
question, in the shape of the Protectorates, is still 
to the fore. 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


We have had a number of books during the last 
few months written about the Civil War in Spain 
and most of these have come from war correspond- 
ents of English or American newspapers. Dr. 
Franz Borkenau is the first to treat of this war from 
the impartial sociological angle (‘‘ The Spanish 
Cockpit,’’ Faber and Faber, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). 
He paid two visits to Spain in the last twelve 
months—from August to September and in 
January and February. In both instances the visits 
were to Government territory. He was denied 
access to that part of the country held by General 
Franco, possibly because the Nationalists were 
suspicious of investigators passing from one side of 
the front to another. And Dr. Borkenau’s scien- 
tific detachment ultimately led him into trouble 
with the Valencia authorities and caused him to 
spend an unpleasant night in prison. Fortunately 
the laziness of these authorities enabled him to take 
measures for the hiding of his manuscript upon 
which, on the denunciation of his communist 
secretary, the charges against him was based. 

Dr. Borkenau has much that is highly illumin- 
ating to tell us of the past and present Spanish 
background, of the cleavage between the old 
classes in Spain, of hostility between Catalonia 
and Castile, of the battles for power between 
Church and Army, of the real nature of Franco’s 
dictatorship, of the development of the working- 
class movement and of the differences between the 
various parties composing the Popular Front. On 
his second visit he tells us he found Russian influ- 
ence pre-eminent in Valencia as the price paid for 
Russian military assistance in saving Madrid 
from Franco. <A final chapter sets out his 
conclusions. These may be summed up in his 
own words :— 

“Whatever the final result of the armed fight 
may be, Spain will not emerge out of it as a 
“mesg Europeanised country, be it in the 

ascist, the liberaledemocratic or the communist 
sense. It will remain what it was, a country whose 
evolution has been arrested at the end of the 
Seventeenth century, which has since displayed 
an enormous amount of resistance to foreign intru- 
Sion, but no capacity for rejuvenation. There 
may be in the end a régime claiming to be a 
liberal-democratic or claiming to be Fascist; in 
reality, it will be something profoundly different 
from what these names designate in Europe.” 


LAWYER-SOLDIER’S LIFE 


The Great War claimed men from every walk 
of life and some of the elder ones, too old to be 
trained for actual fighting, it not infrequently 
impelled into posts for which they had no qualifi- 
cation. Mr. Tilney Barton was fifty when war 
broke out and he had been a country solicitor for 
Many years. He was not destined when he joined 


up to be one of the many square pegs in round 
holes. His first job was to investigate claims for 
the War Office; then until December, 1917, he 
took over all questions relating to the acquisition 
of lands in the Southern Command. His legal 
training in each case was invaluable to him, and 
though in his cheerfully written, pleasingly read- 
ing autobiography (‘‘ The Life of a Country 
Lawyer in Peace and War,” Blackwell, Oxford, 
10s. 6d.) he writes with modesty and humour about 
his work, it is clear from the praise bestowed on 
him that those above him thoroughly appreciated 
the efficiency with which he performed his duties. 
In January, 1918, he was placed in charge of 
prisoners’ labour and continued in this job till the 
Armistice. He was then sent off first to Egypt and 
later to Palestine, in the latter serving under the 
occupied enemy territory administration. He was 
five months in Palestine and his autobiography 
contains an interesting account of his rides about 
the country and of how he eventually managed to 
get himself tied up in military red tape and had to 
leave the Army. 


FOR THE GARDEN LOVER 


To many garden lovers Miss Gertrude Jekyll’s 
books have been both a joy and an inspiration and 
they will welcome the happy thought that has led 
Mr. Francis Jekyll and Mr. J. C. Taylor to collect 
together various notes and essays from her pen 
and by careful editing to combine them into one 
book. This is fittingly called ‘‘ A Gardener’s 
Testament’ (illustrated with photographs, 
Country Life, 10s. 6d.)—fittingly because all that 
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is written here belongs to the last period of her 
life when her books had been written, her love of 
her own Munstead garden was at its height and her 
taste had reached its maturity. So clever has been 
the editing and dovetailing that the reader can read 
on contentedly page by page without being con- 
scious of any of the sudden breaks he might expect 
in a book made up of casual notes and articles. 
And he or she will find abundant cause to wonder, 
perhaps not for the first time, at the wide range of 
Miss Jekyll’s horticultural knowledge and experi- 
ence. This ‘‘ testament,’’ too, should help to 
broaden the average gardener’s outlook by making 
him or her realise that sometimes the charm of a 
garden may lie in a just combination of formality 
and informality. 


NEW NOVELS 


Miss D. Frances Young in her new book ‘‘ The 
Unfinished Symphony ”’ (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) has 
more than fulfilled the promise of her first novel 
‘* Storm Before Sunset.’’ She showed before that 
she was endowed with more than an ordinary gift 
of style. Now she has produced a book that is 
distinguished for its really fine writing, for its 
skilful presentment of varying scenes from Africa 
to London, and for its psychological insight into 
character. The hero is a young man torn by the 
struggle between his ideals and his ungovernable 
emotions, a genius who wishes to soar and is ever 
brought to earth by the hereditary taint in his 
blood. And as a foil to him are his sister, plain 
and forty, dreaming her own dreams yet severely 
practical and domesticated, and the two young 
women, one of whom excites his worst passions, 
the other merely his unsatisfying and unsatisfied 
idealism. And there are other characters who find 
their due place in this symphony of life, notably 
the old Boer farmer whose philosophy provides the 
title of the book: ‘‘ To me the life of every single 
thing, each man and woman and child, each tree 
and flower and star . . . is a melody in the great 
music of God . . . But these things do not finish. 
There is no ending. All things continue... . 
This life can then be considered as a small sym- 
phony in the great music of existence—a 
symphony that is unfinished.” 

For her new story ‘‘ Act of God ’’ (Heinemann), 
Miss F. Tennyson Jesse takes us to the Mediter- 
ranean sea coast of France, to a little town to which 
she gives the name of Fraxinet. It is the scene of 
a supposed ‘‘ miracle,’’ the appearance to small 
children of the Virgin in person. Actually the 
cause of the ‘‘ miracle ’’ is a rather crazy English 
widow, cousin of a Colonel who lives on his yacht 
in the harbour. The Curé of Fraxinet firmly 
believes in the ‘‘ miracle’ and as he is a great 
friend of the Colonel, the latter, having found out 
the truth and not wishing to disillusion a man for 
whom he has such profound respect, does his best 
to get his cousin to leave the place. Unfortunately, 
‘on the night before the cousin is to leave a party of 
Buchmanites arrives and she is fired with the idea 
of public confession. Thus the secret is out and 
the poor Curé is overwhelmed with shock by the 
shattering of his fond belief in the ‘‘miracle.’’ The 
Colonel brings him to his yacht and seeks to 


restore his sense of proportion by telling him some. 
thing of his own sad past. Then comes a storm 
which creates havoc in Fraxinet, the Curé himself 
being drowned in trying to save a woman. Though 
the story ends in tragedy, there is plenty of humour 
in Miss Tennyson Jesse’s lively and deliciously 
satirical pictures of the Fraxinet social scene. 

‘* Marzouk, the Story of a Lynk” (by Vitaly 
Bianchi, translated from the Russian by Ivy Low, 
with illustrations by E. Charushkin and YV, 
Kobelev, Allen and Unwin, 4s.), is a simply told, 
pathetic, very charming tale of affection between 
man and beast that should appeal to readers of all 
ages. The illustrations add to its attraction. 

Mr. Richard Keverne is a past master in the art 
of subtly mixing mystery and exciting happenings 
together and his ‘‘ White Gas ’’ (Constable) should 
delight those who like this mixture deftly accom. 
plished. The plot revolves round the discovery of 
an antidote to poison gas and the efforts of a gang 
of crooks to obtain possession of it. 

Those who know their Cumberland and the Lake 
district will find themselves on familiar ground in 
Mr. Adam Gordon’s ‘‘ Death Stalked the Fells ” 
(Harrap). It is a story of jewel robbery, murder, 
mystery and romance. The author knows the 
country he writes about and loves it, and this and 
his faculty of creating agreeable as well as 
unpleasant characters convincingly gives a 
distinctive quality to his crime story. 

In ‘‘ The Diva’s Emeralds ’’ by Victor Mac- 
Clure (Harrap), the reader is hustled from the 
Diva’s presence in a Park-lane hotel into a thrilling 
hunt in association with that calm but astute sleuth 
Detective-Inspector Archie Burford. The pace is 
well kept up throughout the book and _ the 
ingenious master crook is eventually brought to 
heel. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Among the books promised in the autumn will 
be one coming from Messrs. Edward Arnold 
entitled ‘‘ The Murder at Sarajevo: A Problem of 
Design.’’ The author is Mr. G. F. Hudson who 
wrote ‘‘ The Far East in World Politics,” 
published early this year. 

Messrs. Collins hope to have ready shortly the 
late Mr. Dennis Kincaid’s posthumous biography 
of the Mahratta chieftain Shivaji. The book will 
be called *‘ The Grand Rebel.”’ Mr. Kincaid was 
District Judge of Kanara at the time of his death. 

John Wesley is to be the subject of two bio- 
graphical studies that will appear in the neat 
future. One of these, to be published by Messrs. 
Heinemann, will be by Miss Marjorie Bowen, 
entitled ‘‘ Wrestling Jacob.’ The other will be 
by Mrs. G. Elsie Harrison and will be called ‘‘Son 
to Susanna.’’ The publishers will be Messrs. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 

At the end of the present month Messrs. John 
Lane the Bodley Head will publish Miss Ninette 
de Valois’ ‘‘ Invitation to the Ballet ’’—an_illus- 
trated review of the modern ballet. 

On October 5 there will be coming from the 
Oxford University Press two volumes 


‘* Correspondence with William Cole,’’ the first 
** Horace 


instalment of the ‘‘ Yale’’ edition o 
Walpole’s Correspondence.” 
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Round the Empire 


NEW ERA IN INDIA 


ie six of the eleven provinces of India a Congress 

Ministry is now installed and, while we still 
have to await a full announcement of programmes, 
signs of the inauguration of the new régime, in 
these six provinces, are to be found in the 
ostentatious cutting down of Ministerial salaries 
to a maximum of Rs.500 per mensem and the 
flaunting of Khaddar garments. Infected by the 
new fashion, even the Chief Secretary of the 
Madras Government (Mr. C. F. Brackenbury) 
recently appeared in a Khaddar suiting. And 
Congress pride in itself has further been displayed 
by the issue of orders by the Premier of the United 
Provinces that the Congress national anthem 
‘* Bande Mataram”’ shall be struck up on all 
ceremonial occasions and everyone present made 
to rise as a mark of respect to it, while the Premier 
of Bihar has warned all Government officials that 
they must pay homage to the Congress tricolour 
whenever shown in their presence. Outside the 
limits of Congress rule a certain amount of irrita- 
tion has been caused to the followers of the 
Mahatma and the Pandit by the employment by a 
Punjab Minister of an expressive gesture when 
asking a Jat audience to discourage the agitation 
of the topiwallahs (hatted gentlemen). By the 
topiwallahs he clearly meant Congressmen, and in 
explaining the incident in the Punjab Assembly 
the Government spokesman did not wholly appease 
Congress indignation by remarking that ‘the 
Minister might have involuntarily accompanied his 
words with a physical motion of his hands 
suggesting a push.”’ 

Mr. Gandhi has been busy in his paper, the 
Harijan, telling his following how they shall con- 
duct themselves under the New Order. He has 
impressed upon them the blessings of the simple 
life, but has so far omitted to tell those who have 
been such vigorous critics in Opposition that they 
ought not be too thin-skinned over criticism 
directed against themselves and their party when 
their turn has come to take office. He has, how- 
ever, significantly reminded them that office 
acceptance ‘‘ is not intended to work the Act ’’ and 
that they now have the power to thwart “‘ the 
assumed intention of the framers of the Act ’’ and 
that “‘ this can easily be done by lawfully using 
the Act in a manner not expected by them and by 
refraining from using it in the way intended by 
them.”’ 

And as an illustration of what is in prospect, we 
have the announcement of the Premier of the 
United Provinces that he is introducing Bills to 
deal with the reform of the prison system, the eject- 
ment of tenants, suits for arrears of rent, and a 
moratorium on debts pending the reports of two 
committees considering the overhauling of the 
whole revenue system and the indebtedness of 
peasants. 

Congress Ministries moreover all over the 
country have been busy releasing _ political 
prisoners by executive order. This has been done in 


the United Provinces, Central Provinces, Orissa, 
Bihar, Madras and Bombay. And at the same 
time the police in all these provinces have been 
taken in hand and shown very clearly that unless 
they act in future as the instruments of Congress 
policy their careers are likely to suffer. The 
Pandit has issued a manifesto on this point which 
is being widely quoted in the Press. In this the 
** hope ”’ is expressed that ‘‘ the police force which 
has so long been hostile to our people, will think 
in terms of India now and not of the alien 
masters.”’ 

Naturally, the European in India is awaiting 
events with more than a little trepidation, and this 
feeling of anxiety cannot have been allayed by the 
speeches of his distinguished representatives at 
recent meetings of the European Association in 
Calcutta and Bombay. Sir George Campbell at 
the Calcutta meeting stressed the fact that the New 
Order meant that Indians were to govern them- 
selves, and he held that it would be invidious for 
Europeans to broadcast their own policies. ‘I 
suggest, therefore,’ Sir George said, ‘* that the 
duty of the European group is to keep in as close 
touch as possible with the Ministers, advise them— 
if they are willing to be advised—as to which 
schemes ought to have precedence, and help them 
to decide what funds may be available for the 
development of these schemes. More than that, I 
suggest, it is difficult for us to do, perhaps even 
inadvisable. But I do say it will be our duty to 
watch every item of legislation that comes along ; 
keep our constituents in touch with it, get their 
advice on it. Formerly, we could approach H.E. 


SCIENCE 


has armed the surgeon with powerful weapons, 
and the patient in a modern hospital, though 
he may be unable to pay a penny for treatment, 
has at his service much the same resources as 
he would have if he were a millionaire. 


YET HOW COSTLY 


these are, few but the governors of a great 
hospital realise. Cardiff Royal Infirmary, 
founded just a century ago, is faced with the 
necessity of providing Deep X-Ray Therapy 
Apparatus, of making extensions to its 
Pathology Department, of modernising the 
Operating Theatres, and of carrying out 
many other vital, urgent reforms. It is 
faced with a budget that cannot be less, and 
may be much more, than a quarter of a 
mallion pounds sterling. 


that it costs £75,000 a year to meet the ordinary expenses 
of the Infirmary ; remembering, too, that the number of 
patients admitted has doubled within the last ten years ; 
and bearing in mind the economic status of the area 
whence most of these patients come—here assuredly is 
a cause that commands sympathy and help throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Will you send a contribution now to 

the Honorary Treasurer, Sir William 

James Thomas, Bart., CENTENARY 
APPEAL, Cardiff Royal Infirmary, 

Cardiff. 
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the Viceroy, or if need be the Secretary of State, 
on matters that affected the British community. 
I suggest to you that the new Constitution has 
somewhat changed that. It will have to be the 
European groups in the different Legislatures that 
will be required to look after your interest and keep 
watch and ward over any legislation that may be 
brought up.”’ 

Sir John Abercrombie, at the Bombay meeting, 
also took the same line, declaring that European 
groups in the new Legislatures had certainly a 
difficult time ahead. On these groups, he pointed 
out, would fall the brunt of opposition to popular 
but misconceived legislation. Their intentions and 
utterances would be misconstrued and subjected to 
attacks from all sides. The groups were also likely 
to be unpopular with Europeans for acquiescing in 
or failing to prevent what they considered hard 
taxation. In these circumstances, Sir John 
pleaded, it would be a great help to European 
M.L.A.’s to know that some of their own com- 
munity, at any rate, believed in them and realised 
that they (the European M.L.A.’s) were trying to 
do their best to uphold the great traditions of the 
British in India. ‘‘ I want you all to realise,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that, whatever party is in power, you will 
be faced with enhanced taxation. The success of 
provincial autonomy will depend upon what the 
ministries are able to achieve in the way of social 
reform and the amount of money that can be made 
available for that purpose. It is impossible for us 
to stand aside or attempt to stem the tide. All we 
can do is to attempt to divert the tide into proper 
channels and prevent unnecessary waste.”’ 


Sixth Impression. Price 7/6 net. 
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Full of freshness and the joy of life.—The Guardian |} 
The best account in English.—Saturday Review 


AIR DEVELOPMENTS 


** Satyrus,’’ Imperial Airways flying-boat of the 
‘* Scipio ’’ class, is now engaged on survey flights 
over sections of the England-Australia route 
between Alexandria and Karachi. This is in 
preparation for the operation of a marine air 
service between England, India and Australia, 
At the same time, at the Australian end of the 
route, surveys are being made by aircraft and 
surface craft with a view to the location and estab- 
lishment of new marine air-ports. Special 
attention is being directed, at the moment, to 
survey work in the Gulf of Carpentaria. 


Many developments are stated to be in hand in 
connection with air transport ground equipment in 
New Zealand, including improvements in the 
system of wireless communication. 

Interest is being added to preliminary com- 
mercial flying on the North Atlantic by the trials 
which are now to be made with the composite 
apparatus in which a long-range seaplane is to be 
launched in mid-air from the wings of a large 
flying-boat. This composite Short-Mayo 
apparatus, designed and constructed for the Air 
Ministry and Imperial Airways to test the 
principles involved in mid-air launching, takes the 
form of a 4-engined flying-boat, ‘‘ Maia,’’ anda 
4-engined float-seaplane, ‘‘ Mercury.’’ In _ the 
trials to be undertaken these two components will 
first of all be tested as separate units. Then the 
seaplane will be attached to the top of the wing of 
the flying-boat, and the two components will rise 
from the water and fly as one composite apparatus. 
When a suitable operating height .has been 
attained, the use of special mechanism will enable 
the seaplane to be detached in mid-air from its 
mother-craft, proceeding in rapid flight as a 
separate and individual unit. The chief purpose 
of the system is to solve the problem of getting 
long-range aircraft into the air when carrying 
heavy loads. What the Short-Mayo composite 
does, in fact, is to eliminate the ‘‘ take-off ’’ diffi- 
culty with a heavily-loaded, long-range ‘plane. 
The seaplane is relieved of the necessity of getting 
into the air from surface level under its own power, 
being assisted into the air by the powerful flying- 
boat to which it is attached, and then being 
launched at a suitable operating height for a 
long-distance flight. 

*“ Mercury,” the seaplane to be launched in the 
forthcoming trials from its mother-craft ‘‘ Maia,” 
will when carrying 1,000 Ib. of mails have a range 
of approximately 3,500 miles at a speed of from 
160 to 170 miles an hour, this being sufficient for 
a North Atlantic crossing in face of a continuous 
head-wind of as much as 60 miles an hour. There 
is another method for increasing the economic 
range of aircraft, and this takes the form of 
refuelling machines while in the air. It is in this 
direction that Imperial Airways have been 
collaborating with Sir Alan Cobham in researches 
and experiments which are considered to have great 
promise. 

In addition to the Exhibition Train which is now 
touring England, Wales and Scotland, Imperial 
Airways will also be showing again this year at 
the Canadian National Exhibition. At this 
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Exhibition the exhibits will include a model of a 
tank for testing the hulls of flying-boats, a model 
wind-tunnel, and a model of a combined land and 
sea air-port. Large route maps will show the 
extent of the services now operated by Imperial 
Airways in Europe and throughout the Empire. 

Natives of the east coast of Africa have been 
greatly intrigued by the ‘‘C”’ class flying-boats 
which now follow this coastal route to and from 
Durban. The flying-boats have been referred to 
as ‘‘the great white birds,’’ while the motor 
control-launches which operate in conjunction with 
the marine aircraft are described as ‘‘ sons of the 
birds that fly.” 

At Lindi, the natives have been particularly 
impressed by the fact that every time one of the 
control launches puts out a flying-boat approaches 
through the sky, and this has led the Imperial 
Airways staff at Lindi to be referred to with 
admiration as ‘‘ masters of the birds.”’ 


CANADA’S WAR MEMORIAL 


In 35 crates, Canada’s National War Memorial 
has been shipped from this country to Ottawa, 
where it is to be erected on a site shortly to be 
decided upon. The result of 10 years’ work, it 
was fashioned by seven brothers and a sister in 
studios at Farnborough, Kent. When it was 
decided that Canada should have a Memorial of her 
own in her capital city, architects and sculptors 
were invited to submit designs. One hundred and 
twenty-three entries were received, among them 
that of Mr. Vernon March. Later he heard on his 
wireless that a Kent sculptor had won an inter- 
national competition for the Canadian National 
War Memorial. He and his six brothers and 
their sister at once set to work on the full-scale 
design. That was in 1926; but in 1930 tragedy 
overtook the family, for Vernon March died. The 
work, however, went continuously forward, the 
brothers and sister basing their labours on the 
small soft-clay model made by their brother. It 
is now kept under a glass case in order that all 
who visit their home in Kent may see who was 
the true inspirer of the beautiful memorial. 

The Memorial was erected temporarily in 
Hyde Park, where it made a deep and lasting 
impression on all who saw it. Consisting of a tall 
granite arch, surmounted by huge bronze figures 
of Liberty and Victory, the memorial symbolises 
the triumph of peace over war. At the base of the 
arch are 22 figures representing every branch of 
the war service hurrying towards the new dawn 
and leaving behind them an unlimbered gun. The 
only inscription on the memorial is simply 
“* 1914-1918." All told, the memorial reaches a 
height of 70 feet. Many distinguished Canadians, 
among them Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. R. B. 
Bennett, have visited the March brothers’ work- 
shop and have expressed their appreciation of the 
work. Sculptures by the March family are already 
well known in Canada. In Hamilton, for example, 
there is the famous memorial to the United Empire 
Loyalists, executed by Sidney March; in front of 
the Parliament Buildings in Victoria, British 
Columbia, stands the Provincial War Memorial, 
also the product of the March workshops, while in 


Orillia, Ontario, stands Vernon March’s fine 
statue of Champlain. 


A SEIGNEUR OF QUEBEC 


One of the last of the feudal overlords in the 
Empire has been paying a visit to this country. 
He is Monsieur Joly de Lotbiniere, Seigneur of a 
large estate at Pointe Platon, County Lotbiniere, 
in Quebec. Few communities in Canada are more 
happy than that which he controls, and one of the 
purposes of the visit has been to acquire in 
England and in Europe knowledge of industrial 
and agricultural processes which would add still 
further to the prosperity of ‘‘his people.’’ The 
seigneurie extends to many thousands of acres and, 
save for a few legal obligations to the Provincial 
and Federal Governments, Monsieur Joly de 
Lotbiniere is its Seigneur to an extent matched 
only in the Channel Islands and reminiscent of the 
kindlier aspects of the feudalism of our own 
medizval days. 

While in England Monsieur Joly de Lotbiniere 
has been looking into the administration of the 
Guilds and Liveries; and in Denmark and the 
Baltic States he has been exploring the co-operative 
systems of agriculture and judging how far they 
might be applied to the basic industry of his own 
holdings. He has also been studying the efforts 
which England has been making to revive rural 
arts and crafts, while another industry to which 
he has been devoting attention has been that of 
timber, upon which he is an acknowledged expert. 
With him he has brought his fourteen-year-old 
son, who will carry on the ‘‘ sovereignty’’ of the 
Lotbiniere estates. 


TINNED SALMON INSPECTION 


In order to protect housewives in all parts of the 
world, nearly two million cases of canned salmon 
were inspected by the Canadian Canned Salmon 
Inspection Laboratory last year. Only just over 
one per cent. were below the standard necessary to 
obtain certificates of approval as being fresh, firm, 
well-packed and in good merchantable condition. 
The inspection is carried out by competent 
scientists who have set up their laboratories on the 
Pacific coast in the midst of the British Columbian 
salmon industry. The examinations are as inten- 
sive as they are extensive. The grading, for 
instance, is measured by the nett weight, vacuum, 
softness, velume of free oil, volume of liquor and 
colour. ‘‘In addition to the quantitative tests,”’ 
says a report by Chief Chemist Charnley, ‘‘a record 
is made of certain characteristics which are not 
readily amenable to quantitative measurement. 
Examples of these are odour, reddening of the 
flesh, bruises, pugh marks and water marking.”’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES 


The South African Protectorates question has 
been receiving a considerable amount of attention 
lately in political circles in the Union and in the 
South African Press. 

The Cape Times pertinently asks what the 
Dominions Office has done towards “ bringing 
about a situation”’ in which the Protectorate natives 
can consider the question of transfer, as ‘‘ a matter 
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of practical politics.” The true answer to this, 
it says, is that nothing whatever has been done. 
‘* The Protectorate natives do not know what the 
effect of transfer to the Union upon them would be. 
They are influenced by reports which they 
receive—almost exclusively from  anti-Union 
sources—about the Union’s treatment of its own 
natives. The Dominions Office itself makes no 
attempt to present them with a reasoned and 
unbiassed description of recent Union native legis- 
lation or administration. In a maze of rumour, 
often malicious and distorted, the Protectorate 
natives are left to stew in their own juice so far as 
the results of transfer to the Union go. No method 
of consultation has been worked out; and consulta- 
tion, unless the Union case was put fairly, would 
in any case be a mockery. . . Is it any wonder that 
General Hertzog feels entitled to nurse a griev- 
ance? On the top of this, references in the British 
Parliament, almost without exception, to the 
Union’s native policy take it for granted that 
white South Africa is a community of slave-drivers, 
unfit to control a native population. Insult is thus 
added to what General Hertzog believes to be 
injury at the hands of the British Government ; and 
the Protectorate question, which should be firmly 
handled, with constant sensitiveness to South 
African susceptibilities, is rapidly being let lapse 
into a potential source of disastrous disagreement 
between the United Kingdom and South Africa.”’ 

At a United Party meeting at Umhlali one of the 
spéakers, Mr. G. Heaton Nichols, a member of the 
Union Parliament, hotly contended that there was 
not the slightest ground for the argument that the 
Union Government’s native policy was harsh and 
oppressive. ‘‘ I maintain,’’ he said, ‘* that the 
policy that has been adopted can make only for the 
advancement of the native people—our native 
policy is in consonance with the idea of the League 
of Nations’ concept of trusteeship.’’ The Protector- 
ates issue went very much deeper than people 
imagined, said Mr. Nichols. If the Protectorates 
afforded any example to the Union in their Govern- 
ment, in the advancement of the native people and 
in the development of the territories, then there 
might be a good deal in the British argument, but, 
as everyone knew to-day, the Protectorates were 
a stagnant backwater among the native reserves of 
‘the Union. 

Quoting the Pim report of 1935, Mr. Nichols 
declared that there was no proper Government in 
Basutoland and Bechuanaland, while in Swaziland 
only a third of the land was owned by natives, who 
paid a yearly tax of 35s. with an additional 30s. for 
each wife. He compared favourably the lot of the 
Union native, with his £1 poll tax, native councils, 
education and medical services. Dealing with the 
natives’ own views, Mr. Nichols said he did not 
believe for one moment that the educated natives in 
the Protectorates—other than the chiefs—would 
not welcome coming into the Union. He also 
spoke of the constitutional difficulty which would 
arise if the King’s Ministers in South Africa and 
Britain were to advise him differently regarding 
the Protectorates question. 

Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare, also referred to the Protectorates 
question in addressing a large gathering of United 


Party members in Durban. But he pleaded for 
calmness in facing the issue. ‘‘ I want to state 
emphatically,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the Protectorates 
issue is going to be solved without any essential 
conflict; it is going to be solved in a spirit of 
friendship and faith as between two associated 
Governments, and there will be no estrangement 
through this question. Do not let us_ be 
carried away by attempts to suggest that in 
this issue we have seeds of discord within 
the Commonwealth. I do not believe it for one 
moment. 

** In the first place, I think we should all realise 
that the present position of the Protectorates is an 
historical anachronism that was realised in 1909, 
When the Parliament of Westminster passed the 
Act of Union, it was recognised that the future of 
the Protectorates was inevitably and inextricably 
linked up with that of the Union of South Africa. 
The only question was, when that anachronism 
would come to anend. Secondly, you must realise 
that I am speaking as one who has not shown any 
lack of sympathy for the interests of the native 
people, and I feel satisfied that the native peoples 
in the Protectorates will be no worse off in the 
Union than they are to-day; in fact, in the long 
run, they are going to be better off.”’ 


A CAPE GOLDFIELD ? 

Prospecting for gold is again taking place in 
the Prince Albert district of the Cape province of 
the South African Union. It appears that a pro- 
specting contract has been granted to certain parties 
who are now busy prospecting on the farm 
Gatsplaas. It is stated that the yields will be 
approximately 11 penny-weights to the ton, and 
it is even rumoured that the reef has actually 
been located. 

There appears to be no doubt that there is 
abundance of alluvial gold on the farm Gatsplaas, 
which is approximately 35 miles from the village of 
Prince Albert and 20 miles from the railway. 
Towards the end of last century gold was dis- 
covered in the Prince Albert district, especially on 
the farms Spreeufontein, Waterval and Gatsplaas. 
Nuggets of a considerable size were found, and 
before long prospecting was taking place. In 1905 
the Prince Albert Gold Fields Prospecting and 
Proprietary Syndicate, Limited, was formed, and 
shares of £1 each were sold. Subsequently claims 
were pegged and prospectors from Kimberley and 
Cape Town interested themselves. This syndicate, 
however, could not have been successful as it died 
a natural death in due course. From time to time 
options have been granted to various prospectors, 
geologists and syndicates to prospect for gold and 
other minerals by the owner of the farm Gatsplaas. 

The Union Department of Mines, while a little 
sceptical on the subject of the latest discoveries of 
gold reported in the Press, is keeping a watching 
eye on what is going on in the district. Till it is 
satisfied that the gold can be worked in sufficiently 
payable quantities it is not likely that the locality 
will be proclaimed a gold-mining area. 


PRESERVING A BATTLEFIELD 


The Shangani Battlefield, in the Bubi District 
of Southern Rhodesia, has been proclaimed 4 
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National Monument. It was here, in 1893, that 
Major Allan Wilson and his party of thirty-four 
early Rhodesian settlers were killed to a man, 
gallantly fighting an overwhelming force of 
Matabele. 

Cecil Rhodes had a magnificent memorial, by 
John Tweed, raised to these men near the site of 
his own grave on the Matopos mountains. It is 
in Grecian style and built of blocks of granite 
each weighing ten tons. On the four sides are 
bronze panels containing life-size figures in high 
relief of the members of the ill-fated party. An 
inscription contains a full list of names and ends 
with a line from one of Kipling’s poems: ‘‘ There 
was no survivor.”’ 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


For the first time since a census was taken, the 
number of residents born in Southern Rhodesia 
is greater than the figure for those born in any 
other country. In other words the Colony has 
grown up and reared its own family. The popula- 
tion as a whole is, moreover, predominantly 
British, for 965 out of every 1,000 Europeans were 
of that nationality. Amongst foreign nationals, 
Germans constituted the largest group, numbering 
96 males and 349 females, and a preliminary 
investigation of their occupations indicates that 
about 300 of these Germans were members of 
religious institutions in 1936. Greeks formed the 
second largest groups of aliens, but with them, as 
in all other foreign nationals except the Belgians 
and Palestinians, where the sexes are equal, males 
predominate. It is interesting to note from the 
following schedule the relative proportions 
of Rhodesians, living in the Colony in 1936, who 


were born in Great Britain: Per 
From: thousand. 
Scotland per 49 
Ireland ... ‘as 15 
Wales... 7 


Six new engines have been ordered by the 
Rhodesian Railways from Manchester, 150 high- 
sided wagons from Birmingham, 27 tank wagons 
from Glasgow, and three passenger baggage and 
brake vans from Sheffield. They are to meet the 
growing demand in the Colony for more and more 
traffic facilities. The Rhodesian Railways are at 
the moment having a particularly busy time trans- 
porting the Colony’s produce to the coast, and 
towards the end of the year they expect to be 
busier than ever before. The District Superinten- 
dent of Transportation, in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, recently told a press representative that 
“in September we expect to be carrying 1,000 tons 
of copper, 1,000 tons of chrome and 1,000 tons of 
maize a day. Those are our commitments.” 


Bulawayo, the business centre of Southern 
Rhodesia, is likely to be the first town in the 
Empire to grow tobacco as a municipal under- 
taking. It is proposed to set aside ten or fifteen 
acres of the town commonage, to engage an 
experienced grower to take charge and to erect the 
necessary barns for curing the leaf, which will be 
of the “‘ bright ’’ Virginian type now so popular 
with cigarette smokers. The Minister of Agricul- 


ture has promised to send the Government’s Senior 
Tobacco Expert of Bulawayo to consult with the 
municipal authorities. It is expected that in five 
years the revenue from the crops should more than 
cover the capital outlay and running expenses and 
that the farm will in time become a very profitable 
venture. Furthermore, experiments conducted 
there should be of considerable use to private 
growers in the neighbourhood. 


The Salisbury City Council, Southern Rhodesia, 
is considering the erection of a Terminal Building 
on the Municipal aerodrome. The structure will 
provide an office, examination and retiring rooms 
for the Government medical officer; Customs 
office and luggage area; immigration office; post 
and telegraph offices; meterological department ; 
airport superintendent’s office; pilots’ room, tea- 
room and kitchen; Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Airways and De Havilland offices and display 
counters ; Salisbury Flying Club secretary’s office 
and lounge. 


AMALGAMATION QUESTION 


Lieut.-Colonel J. B. Brady, D.S.O., Senior 
M.P. for Bulawayo North in the Parliament of 
Southern Rhodesia, in a recent interview with 
East Africa and Rhodesia, took occasion to refer 
to the question of the amalgamation of the two 
Rhodesias. 

‘* What we all believe to be both necessary 
and indispensable,’’ he said, ‘‘is a thorough 
examination of the whole problem on the spot by 
a small Commission of carefully selected men of 
experience, under a chairman who will command 
general confidence, and whose standing is suffi- 
cient to ensure definite proposals by the Cabinet 
when the recommendations of the Commission are 
received, such proposals to be referred to the 
people of the Rhodesias in the form of a 
referendum. Even in Rhodesia a great many 
people talk about this matter without properly 
realising its implications and its difficulties, but 
there can be no question that, if the right spirit 
exists, a wise and practical solution can be found. 
Obstructionists often suggest sarcastically that a 
self-governing Colony and two  Protectorates 
cannot find common ground. Surely the lesson of 
the British Overseas Empire is that an endless 
variety of forms of government can be made to 
work effectively, and if it is necessary to find yet 


-another variation from existing practice, British 


political genius can discover and operate it. 

‘** Let the British Government take the reason- 
able and courageous course of sending out a 
Commission to take evidence, and, if it is satisfied 
that our views are sound, to suggest practical 
measures to implement them. If there are broad- 
minded members of the two Houses of Parliament 
on that Commission so much the better. The 
great thing is that those appointed to this honour- 
able task should be without bias, should be men 
whose records show that they will seek the truth 
and express it, and that their joint experience 
should be such as to give the fullest weight to the 
Imperial, political, economic, and administrative 
problems to which the Commission must address 
itself,” 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE HOME FRONT 


Sir,—The Government is supposed to be tackling 
the defence problem in all its branches. But when 
it comes to asking for outward and visible signs otf 
the progress being made, the answer appears often 
to be a devastating blank. 

This is especially the case in regard to the Home 
front. What measures are being taken to protect 
the general population against any sudden attack 
from the air? Where are the gas masks, the 
arrangements for shelter against bombs, the 
instructions for the civil population to follow in 
case of emergency? We hear vaguely of disputes 
between Whitehall and the various local authorities 
over the question of costs, but of nothing else. 

Then there is the matter of food supplies. One 
was led to believe that Government were making 
tremendous exertions to make this country a little 
more self-supporting, and that like Joseph in 
Egypt they were taking steps to provide against 
adversity. Yet one reads in one’s daily newspaper 
that the efforts to greater national self-sufficiency 
have merely resulted in our having this year 90,000 
acres less under cultivation than we had the year 
before! And as for any scheme for reserve supplies 
of food we do not appear to have got even yet 
beyond the stage of talk and meditation. 

It is surprising that our politicians should have 
allowed the holiday season to intervene without 
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obtaining adequate assurances from the Govern. 
ment that in these and other directions speedy 
action would be taken. 
C. J. STEVENs. 
Baker Street. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP 


Sir,—The comments on the results of this year’s 
America’s Cup races do not seem to afford any 
very satisfactory explanation of the dismal fact that 
in the course of the past eighty years every 
challenge we have made has met with failure. 

The explanation surely cannot be that the 
Americans can always go one better than our best 
in yacht design? Is it that the crossing of the 
Atlantic imposes an almost impossible handicap on 
the challenger? Or are our continuous series of 
defeats largely attributable to insufficient experi- 
ence of yachting conditions on the other side of 
the Atlantic? 

LANDLUBBER. 

Torquay. 


NATIONAL THEATRE PLAN 


Sir.—Why all this fuss over the South 
Kensington site for the proposed National 
Theatre? London theatreland is already over- 
crowded and the natural line for future develop- 
ment is obviously westward. 

South Kensington is within easy reach from the 
centre and indeed any part of London, by taxi, 
by bus, by tube or private motor-car. Its wider 
streets provide against the risks of traffic 
congestion. And as for the absence of restaurants, 
does the average theatregoer who has the money 
to spend on dinners or suppers bother very much 
regarding the propinquity of his dinner or supper 
resort to the theatre he is patronising ? 

ARTHUR MAINE JOHNSTONE. 

Cromwell Road, S.W.5. 


RABBIT SNARES 


Sir,—Is it too much to hope that the Government 
in legislating for the improvement of pastures, etc., 
will at the same time deal with the rabbit menace? 
The fact that rabbits have a market value has mili- 
tated against the adoption of effective (and 
incidentally humane) means for reducing their 
numbers. 

Recently, near Winchester, I killed a rabbit 
which had got away with a snare round its neck 
and was dragging the wooden peg. The wire was 
knotted round one hind leg which was bared to the 
bone. Its head was nearly twice the normal size, 
live maggots and thousands of blow-fly eggs were 
in its mouth, eyes and fur, and both its eyes were 
destroyed as the result of slow strangulation and 
the pecks of birds. It was in the last stages of 
emaciation and had certainly been in the snare for 
a week. By reduction of the number of rabbits to 
reasonable proportions the frequency of such 
incidents will be reduced and at the same time good 
services will be done to agriculture. 

A. H. B. KIRKMAN, 
Hon. Secretary for Wild Life, University 
of London Animal Welfare Society. 

42, Torrington Sq., London, W.C.1, 
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Your Investments 


THE AUTUMN OUTLOOK 


on holiday will be wondering if 
Stock Markets will maintain their good tone 
into the Autumn. Certainly, the upward move- 
ment since the holiday has been almost too 
pronounced to be healthy inasmuch as it has been 
due to the action of the ‘* professionals ’’ rather 
than to any big demand by the investing public 
who when they return to take an interest in 
markets will find prices very much above the level 
at which they stood before the holiday. But it is 
a notorious fact that the public only buys on a 
rising market and even then only when a consider- 
able rise has taken place. It is extremely difficult 
to persuade the ordinary investor that the time to 
buy is that at which prices are low and the whole 
outlook gloomy. 


For this Autumn, however, the outlook is far 
from gloomy. It has been more than once pointed 
out in these columns that fundamental conditions 
are unchanged. 


SECURITIES AND COMMODITIES 


As expected, the note circulation in this country 
for the holiday week surpassed all records and 
topped the £500,000,000 mark. When this is 
taken in conjunction with the continued expansion 
in earnings of the Railways, of the industrial 
companies, both those producing necessities 
and those solely producing articles of luxury, 
of wholesale and_ retail trade distributors, 
and with the increasing demand for raw material 
supplies the world over, then it is hard to con- 
ceive anything but an upward trend in commodity 
prices. In these days of ‘‘ managed ’’ money it 
is not improbable that London and Washington 
will from time to time engineer between them 
rebuffs to the ‘‘bulls’’ when the rise in prices 
threatens to become too rapid. But a generally 
higher price level must be assumed over the next 
year or so and its effect on security prices can only 
be to lower prices of fixed interest stocks and to 
raise ordinary stocks and shares. 


Already, the depths of low interest rates have 
been left behind and instead of being on a basis 
of under 3 per cent., British long-term Govern- 
ment stocks such as the 34 per cent. War Loan 
are now on a 34 per cent. basis. In a year’s time 
there may be a rise, say of 5s. to a level of 33 per 
cent. and this is assuming that in the meantime 
there is continued expansion of industrial earnings 
and dividends, thus maintaining a reasonable 
margin of industrial share yields over those on 
gilt-edged. 


IRON AND STEEL ISSUES 

Those who took advantage of the low prices to 
which Iron and Steel shares reacted during the 
summer will already have reaped substantial 
reward. The 4s. stock units of Baldwins Ltd. 
have been mentioned in these notes at prices vary- 
ing from 12s. to 9s. 6d. They are now standing 
around Ils. and though the yield on the basis of 
last year’s dividend is only about £3 16s. per cent. 
the company’s position is so sound and its 
prospects are sufficiently bright to warrant even 
higher prices for the stock. Vickers, after being 
down to 28s. have recovered to nearly 33s., at 
which the yield is little over 3 per cent. But 
Vickers have been up to 39s. 3d. earlier in the year 
and they appear likely to reach this level again in 
view of the enormous business done by the com- 
pany. John Brown at 39s. are also worth attention. 
Here the yield is over 5 per cent. gross, while 
Richard Thomas at I4s. 6d. continue to yield over 
7 per cent. which appears amply to discount the 
big weight of debenture debt which the company 
has to carry to finance its huge development 
plans. All these securities are bought by 
speculators and have a speculative flavour but if 
the ordinary investing public were content to take 
reasonable capital profits and not to hold stocks 
indefinitely for ever-rising prices there is no reason 
why losses should be made. Not all stockbrokers 
are experts, but all are capable of advising when 
there is a substantial profit to take and the 
investor should see that he takes it. 


Home RalILs 

At a time when almost all sections of the Stock 
Markets are cheerful, Home Railway stocks have 
a drooping appearance. The continuance of 
remarkably good traffics counts for nought against 
the impending decisions of the Wages Tribunal, 
which may largely wipe out the benefits expected 
to accrue from the 5 per cent. increase in fares and 
freights. Even allowing for all this, Home Rail- 
way stocks seem destined at present prices to 
give a very satisfactory income for the next year 
or two. 

Bootn’s DISTILLERIES 

Though Booth’s Distilleries, whose stocks have 
now been acquired by the Distillers Company, 
increased gross profits last year by £68,500, the 
net profit declined from £107,862 to £49,634, and 
the ordinary dividend is only 2 per cent., against 
7 per cent. for the previous year. The reduction 
in profits is attributed to higher costs of matured 
whisky. When the Distillers’ offer for the stock 
was made, holders were left with the right to the 
dividend for the past year at a rate not exceeding 
8 per cent. The ordinary stock was bought at 
50s. and holders of some 96 per cent. of the 
ordinary stock accepted the Distillers Company’s 
offer which now becomes effective. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Total Assets £53,202,250 
LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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JOIN The Navy League NOW 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 
importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


For Life Annually 
Vice-President - - - £25 0 0 5 0 0 
Fellow - - - - £1010 0 1 1 0 
Member - - - £5 0 0 010 O 
Includes Magazine “ The Navy” Monthly. Post Free 

Member (without - £0 5 0 
Associate ~ - — from {0 2 6 

010 

Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free 


For information as to enro 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 


Trafalgar-square, London, W.C.2. 


as a member of the League, p 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, Grand Duitiieges 


HOTELS 


andrew , — Shaftesbury Hotel, Gt. St. 
W.C.2; mins. 


and shops. 
and comfort. 
Winter terms. 


hotel. 
Sun Lounge. 
residential terms. 


4 gns. each per week, full board. 


from 6 gns. 
fishing, tennis. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 
House, Magdalen Road Tel. 2086. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
cooking. Assured quiet 
From 3 guineas. Specia’ 


(HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 

OTEL, First Avenue. Overlookin ng 
a lawns. Comfortable residenti 
LIFT. Central Heating, etc. 
From 4 guineas. Special 


UDE, N._Cornwall. — The Balconies 
Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., 


Golf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 
ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 


Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 
3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 


UNDEE.—The Royal “wy Hotel is 
the best. H. in rooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. "Phone: 6059. 


LY, Cuno, — Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; 
6. Pens., W.E., £2 15/-. 

Lun., 8/6: Din., 6/-. ating. 
ORANGE HOUSE 
Private et. , Castle Hill Avenue; 


8 mins. to Sea as Cliff Hall. Excel- 
lent table. “ Not lar > but grasthing of 
the best ’—3-4 


inter, s.—Prop., 
Miss Sykes of the Olio 


—Albany Hotel. Best 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele 
phone: 761 762. 


Tube. 250 bedrooms, H. & C. 
Water ll bath, breakfast, 7/6; double, 


"BONNINGTON HOTEL. 
near pa h Museu 830 
th and Table. ‘d’'Hote 

9/6. 

CORA HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1. Near Euston oe King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Gues om Bath 
and Table d’Hote ‘8/6. 

AIGNTON, DEVON. Hotel 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 Pwd during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 

ERTH, Scotland. Hotel. Bed., 

00 ; from 4 gns ; W.E., 


from %/-; Lun., 8/6; Tea, Din., 6/.. 

Garden. 

R25. 1.0.W. — Royal Squadron Hotel. 
; Rec., 2. Pens., 33 gns. 


1 minute from Pier. Golf, tennis, bowls 
and bathing. Cocktail bar. ‘Fully licensed. 
ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel, 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. ’Phone: 
-—Belmont Hotel, Front. 
3. Pens., to 8 gns. 
Bathing. tennis, 


LITERARY 


invited submit MSS. of all 

to Publishers of 
‘Seating. Fiction special 
Cash offered for poems. ull 
with Current Catalogue, free. o read ing 
fees. tockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate ai 
London. 


W.E., 3 days. 
golf. 


STAMPS 


ARE Stamps. For best prices send to 
Harmer ke’s Strand Auctions, 2 
Arundel Street. Sales Weekly. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RENCH RIVIERA.—Gentleman’s large 
and attractive villa at Mentone for 
sale or to let unfurnished. ently bo’ 
for £10,000, but the owner will accept 23.000 
for a quick sale. A real bargain. The owner 
would also. consider co-operating with other 
onan olk in running the villa as a country- 
ouse hotel or rest home. Principals or 
their agents only should apply to N.P., 
Box Number 99, Sarurpay Review, 18, York 
Buildings, London. .C.2. 


REAKFAST TRAY JAMS, JELLIES & 
MARMALADES, Home-Made, beauti- 
fully packed, in many luscious and_unususl 
ncluding BLACK CHERRY, 
WHORTLEBURY, PEACH, etc. 12 
Breakfast Tray Pots, 6/-, carr. paid; 
3/6, specialities included. Hilda Kimberley, 
Gunnislake, Cornwall. 
ERMANY’S desire for peace and 
recovery. Read the 
Free literature in English from Dept. 8 
Deutscher Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, Jung- 
fernstieg 30. 


HORTLEBURY, BLACK CHERRY 


and MORELLO CHERRY 
JAMS; Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Damson, 


Peach and many _ other delicious Home 
Made Jams, Jellies and Marmalades; 
beautifully packed 1-lb. pots, 7/-; 


12 for 13/-; 24 for 23/6, all carriage 
Hilde Kimberley, Gunnislake, Corn wall. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). 
To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,”’ 
Adelphi, 
Commencing on........ 
please send to me weekly ‘‘ The Saturday 


18/20, 
W.C.2. 


York Buildings, 


Review,” for a period of .......++.... ws. months, to me each week a copy of “‘ The Saturday 
for which I enclose remittance for ................+. Review,”” published at 6d. 
ADDRESS 


Address 
London, 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
Name of Newsagent .............. 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 


— 


blished by THe PusiisHine Co., 


20, York Buildi Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3157), and printed b 
Zor Buil dings, mdon, | emple and y 


subscription: One year 
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